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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS.* 

By Joseph Collins, M.D. 

In opening this, the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
the American Neurological Association, it may be permitted 
your President to dwell for a few moments upon the pros¬ 
perity of our Guild. A prosperity that is shown by its full 
membership, its waiting list, and by the character and the 
amount of work that it has done, particularly in the last few 
years. Finally, I desire to say a word on the influence that 
this Association has had in promoting mutual respect and 
good fellowship among those laboring in the field of neurolo¬ 
gy throughout this country. 

When one examines the transactions of the Association 
in its earlier years, he sees at once the great change that 
has come about. In 1877 there were 36 members in the Asso¬ 
ciation, and at the annual meeting held at New York the at¬ 
tendance was 12. Only one member came from out of town, 
and he came, probably, because he was President. Six years 
later, in 1883, the membership had increased somewhat, but 
only 14 members attended the meeting in that year. About 
this time many of those who have since been the vertebrae 
and brain of the Society, came in, and by their suavity and 
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earnestness counteracted the internal dissension which 
threatened to wreck the Association. At the same time they 
gave it a scientific atmosphere which has succeeded in bring¬ 
ing the Association to its present proud place among the 
national societies. 

Today, the membership is full, there are several names al¬ 
ready familiar to neurologists on the waiting list, and the 
number of papers presented is so great that they cannot be 
got through with in the three days which we devote to our 
meeting. As to the quality of the work indicated by the pro¬ 
gram, all that can be said is that it is our best. We should 
not be expected to put further estimation upon it. 

In a large body such as this, Death, the Inevitable, takes 
yearly from our ranks. At this meeting the Chair fortunately 
has but two to record. The brightest light in neurology on 
the Western horizon went out in the death of Dr. Eskridge. 
A Pennsylvania man, driven from a career on his native heath 
by tuberculosis, who obtained within a few years in the land 
of his adoption a secure place in the affections of his fellow 
workers at Kansas City, and in the estimation of his fellow 
specialists in the entire country. As a clinical neurologist, 
Dr. J. M. Eskridge had few superiors. As an earnest, con¬ 
scientious, hard worker, he had none. 

Dr. Charles Henry Brown, who was well known to all of 
us, found the Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease in a de¬ 
funct state. After several years of struggle, during which 
time he gave to it his best energy and his most strenuous con¬ 
centration, he had the satisfaction of knowing that it stood 
the test of comparison with the best of the special journals. 

A pioneer in neurology died a few weeks ago. When Mer¬ 
edith Clymer began his studies of nervous disease the field was 
as trackless and unbroken as the region beyond the Alleghenies 
when Daniel Boone broke its virginal soil. 

Two generations have come, and are going since then, and 
while the opportunity offers, one of the latter generation desires 
to record an appreciation of the truly remarkable work which 
this Nestor of American neurologists did nearly a half cen¬ 
tury ago. He had withdrawn from the field before this Society 
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was organized, therefore his name is not associated with its an¬ 
nals. But in the proceedings of that great unorganized society, 
the “World’s Best Work,” his name is distinctly to be read. 

I venture to believe that the President of this Association 
can serve its members in no more satisfactory way than by 
putting before it briefly as the time compels, a succinct epi¬ 
tome of the most important work that has been done in neu¬ 
rology during the term of his office. This I shall now attempt 
to do. Although no epoch-making contributions have been 
recorded, examination of the literature shows that there has 
been no dearth of effort to solve the many problems in ana¬ 
tomy and pathology with which we are confronted. 

The first and most important question is: What is the 
status of the neurone doctrine today? Is the neurone an ana¬ 
tomical, pathological, developmental and functional unity, such 
as the vast majority of neurologists have believed it to be 
during the past ten years, or is it necessary in view of recent 
investigations to change our conception of the neurone, not 
only in regard to it as a unity, but as to its mode of commun¬ 
ication or connection with other neurones. 

Five years ago many believed that Apathy dealt the 
neurone theory a staggering blow when he showed that in 
the ganglia of the leech and the earthworm there was a fibril¬ 
lar network which passed without breech of continuity be¬ 
tween and through the bodies of nerve cells. Although 
Apathy’s claim has not been verified by others, or 
further substantiated by himself, the investigations of Held 
tend to corroborate, in a measure, Apathy’s claim. Held has 
shown that in the cells of several nuclei of the pons, in the 
cortex of the cerebellum, and in the anterior horns of the 
cord of the rabbit, it is possible to trace an increasing intima¬ 
cy of union between terminals of axones and cell-bodies. 
About the time of the animal’s birth the terminals come in 
contact with the cell-bodies and gradually fuse with it by a 
process which Held calls “concrescence.” This concrescence 
is first evidenced by a layer which is more highly refractive 
than its surroundings, and, later, by slightly different texture 
and staining reaction. There have not been lacking other 
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investigators who have maintained with more or less convinc¬ 
ing argument that there is structural connection between neu¬ 
rones. Hill 1 , as you know, described a continuity by means of 
fine, cord-like threads, stretching across from fiber to fiber, and 
Verworn 2 says that in adults in many cells there is direct con¬ 
tinuity. 

The results of these investigations are not in reality anti¬ 
pathic to the neurone theory at all, when the theory of the 
neurone’s individuality and discontinuity is not held too strict¬ 
ly,* nor do all of the investigators just mentioned believe 
that their findings invalidate the neurone doctrine. Held, for 
instance, distinctly disclaims such imputation. The concre¬ 
scence of Held does not bespeak a structural communication 
between the neurones. It assumes that embryologically the 
units are anatomically independent, but that in later develop¬ 
ment there is a fusion without structual blending. It seems 
to me that it must be conceded that ontogenetically neurones 
become more intimately united in series, and that such intimacy 
is structurally heightened by use. 

Although the conclusions of the authors just mentioned 
can be reconciled with the neurone doctrine, as it is inter¬ 
preted today, the recent work of Bethe 3 , and Ballance and 
Stewart 4 , presents greater difficulties. Acceptation of their 
conclusions seems to demand that the position which neu¬ 
rologists have taken in reference to the unity of the neurone 
be materially modified. These authors, attempting to solve 
the problems connected with the healing of nerves, seem to 
have demonstrated that the process of regeneration of peri¬ 
pheral nerves is conditioned by protoplasmic proliferation of 
the sheath of Schwann, the process being one of karyo- 
kinesis from pre-existing cells; and that it is not at all in¬ 
fluenced by the ganglion cells from which it has been severed. 
Bethe, working with puppies and rabbits, has shown that af¬ 
ter a peripheral nerve is completely cut across and the distal 
end wholly degenerated, complete regeneration of the distal 
or peripheral segment occurs; not only anatomical regenera- 

*As Verworn truthfully says, “Contact, anastomoses through fi- 
brillae or concrescences do not change the neurone theory any more 
than the intercellular bridges change the cell theory.” 
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tion, but physiological as well, which is, however, more com¬ 
plete in the lower animals. Ballance and Stewart, in their 
work on the Healing of Nerves, corroborate Bethe in nearly 
every detail. Bethe has shown further that if the peripheral 
portion of a nerve which has regenerated, and which has been 
kept from uniting with the trunk from which it was originally 
severed, be cut across again, the central end, that is the end 
which has now no axonal continuity in either direction, does 
not degenerate. This shows that not only the new axis cylin¬ 
ders develop from preexisting cells and are in no way out¬ 
growths from axis cylinders in connection with cell-bodies, 
but it reduces the matter to an admission that a portion of 
nerve cut off from all connection with the ganglion cell, can, 
under certain- circumstances, take care of itself. This is so rev¬ 
olutionary that we must have very substantial corroboration 
of it before it can be accepted. 

Bethe further maintains that in puppies, at a time when 
as yet no nerve fibers have appeared in the spinal cord, the 
locality which the fibers occupy later is indicated by rows of 
cells which can be followed from the cord to the primitive 
muscle substance. From this he infers that the first anlage 
of the nerves consists of cells. This multicellular development 
of the axis cylinder is, as is well known, the claim of Balfour, 
Beard, Kupfer, Dohrn, Tizzoni, and others. It is entirely ir¬ 
reconcilable with the embryological results of His and of Kol- 
liker, not to mention others of the great number who teach 
that each axone is the mere outgrowth of a process of a nerve 
cell. It is no less directly contradictory to the teachings of 
Huber, Stroede, Vanlair, Harrison and others, that regener¬ 
ation of the peripheral nerves after division of them is by a 
process of downgrowth from the axones of the central seg¬ 
ment. 

In further corroboration of his contention regarding the 
development of the axis cylinder of the neuraxone, Bethe 
maintains that when the first fibers are to be seen coming out 
from the spinal cord one may find contemporaneously primi¬ 
tive nerve fibers in equal or in greater number in the muscle, 
which speaks in favor of the view that the primitive nerve fi- 
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bers develop along the whole line at about the same time. 
With the same distinctness that prolongations of the neuro¬ 
blasts from the motor roots are seen, one can see remote from 
the spinal cord the central prolongations of those bipolar 
cells of the primary milage of the nerves which stream far 
distant into the cord, and from such pictures he con¬ 
cludes that the peripheral “nerve cells” develop the nerve fi¬ 
bers as far as the ganglion cells. In the main, the experi¬ 
ments of Ballance and Stewart corroborate those of Bethe, 
particularly in the conviction that the true source of the 
regenerative process in peripheral nerves is not the 
cells of the anterior cornua or posterior root ganglion, 
but the neurilemma cells of the nerve trunk itself. Upon 
the question of the embryonic origin of the neurilemma 
cells they are not decided. They believe, however, that the 
peripheral nervous system is to be regarded as composed of 
chains ot neuroblasts, fused together to form continuous ax- 
ones enclosed within medullary and neurilemma sheaths. For 
them the presence of a neurilemma sheath is of fundamental 
significance, since upon the presence of neurilemma cells 
depends the possibility of regeneration. 

For these investigators the neurone theory is no longer 
tenable. Bethe has also convinced himself that the theory as 
accepted at present by the majority must be foresworn. He 
has suggested that the entire nervous system be conceived 
of as made up of a large number of cell-societies which are 
brought into functional interrelationship by means of the 
neurofibrillse. One may call such a cell-society a neurone, a 
ganglion cell being its morphological center of gravity but 
not its trophic and functional center. A cell-society may be 
made up of few or of many cells. In addition there would 
be other cell societies which lack these morphological cen¬ 
ters, for instance, the intracentral fibers, the existence of 
which Bethe seems to be as certain of as is Nissl, Other cell- 
societies (muscle, gland, reception cells, etc.) are in inner 
functional and trophic relationship with the nerve cell-socie¬ 
ties, this relationship being founded on the fact that the en- 
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tire animal is an organism, but not the cells which constitute 
it. 

This conception of Bethe seems to me very rational. If 
it can be maintained that the neurone cell-unit is made up of 
several cells it will prove a valuable hypothesis. To dis¬ 
cuss it, however, would presuppose an acceptation of Nissl’s 
claim that the larger part of the human gray matter is made up 
of Apathy’s fibrils in a free condition outside of cells, or, as 
he calls it, a specific nervous substance derived probably from 
the protoplasm of the nerve cells, which represents the 
highest stage of differentiation of the cell plasma within the 
animal body. It does not seem to me that the time is yet 
ready to pass judgment upon this claim, because the principal 
evidence for the existence of this substance is theoretical, be¬ 
ing based largely on the assumption that the higher the grade of 
development of an animal the fewer nerve cells inhabit an 
equally large volume of the cortex, and that in the human 
cortex it is impossible to account for the whole mass of the 
gray matter as nerve cells, their processes and neuroglia; for 
when these are subtracted there remains a very considerable 
amount of substance not accounted for. 

The work of Bethe has only been published in abstract, 
and final judgment of it must therefore be reserved. The 
work of Ballance and Stewart, however, has been published 
in detail, fully and beautifully illustrated. As their conclusions 
are in accord with a small number of thoroughly accredited 
investigators, they must be accepted, until such a time, at 
least, as they are shown to be erroneous by other investiga¬ 
tors working with the same method. It is possible that 
we shall have to modify materially some of the teachings 
of the neurone doctrine, but so far, I venture to believe, noth¬ 
ing has been discovered with which the neurone doctrine 
properly conceived cannot be made to harmonize. 

In reviewing the field of clinical and pathological neurol¬ 
ogy I shall confine myself very briefly to some of the most 
important work. American contributions will not be consid¬ 
ered ; not because there are not many milestones indicating the 
progress of neurology in this literature, but because the Chair 
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does not allow itself the liberty to discuss ex cathedra your 
work. 

The most important contribution to the subject of locali¬ 
zation of function in the cerebral cortex is the report on the 
physiology of the cortex of some of the higher apes, 
by Sherrington and Grunbaum 5 . Their investigations on 
chimpanzees, orangs and gorillas extend and correct our 
knowledge of localization. In the main they corroborate 
the investigations of Bevor and Horsley. In two import¬ 
ant particulars, however, they differ; that is, first, that stim¬ 
ulation of the ascending parietal gyrus causes no move¬ 
ment ; and second the representation of the movements 
of the chest and abdomen between those of the hip and shoul¬ 
der, and those of the neck between those of the face and 
thumb. Flechsig’s 0 last contribution to the mvelogenetic lo¬ 
calization of the cerebral cortex, contains no important facts 
that have not before been set forth. Formerly he distin¬ 
guished forty myelogenetic areas. This is now reduced to 
thirty-six. Every area possesses a special anatomical posi¬ 
tion and therefore a special functional importance. He 
maintains that the inferior longitudinal fascicle is an import¬ 
ant projection system (the real optic radiation) and that the 
cingulum is likewise a projection system. These have recent¬ 
ly been described by Monakow and Dejerine as association 
systems. 

Munk 7 , in a third communication on the extent of the 
sensory sphere in the cerebral cortex, concludes from critical 
sifting of the experimental, clinical and pathological material, 
that neither the cortex of the frontal lobes nor the cortex of 
the parietal lobes have special localization of the higher psy¬ 
chical functions. Flechsig's teachings relative to the asso¬ 
ciation areas are erroneous he maintains, and there is no spe¬ 
cial portion of the brain that is uniquely concerned with the 
psychical functions. In this connection it is interesting to re¬ 
fer to the conclusions of an American surgeon, Charles 
Phelps 8 , who maintains from a study of brain injury and 
disease that the left prefrontal lobe is the important seat of 
the. mental faculties. 
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During the past year there has been much discussion of 
the reflexes and tendon-jerks. A few new reflexes like the 
supra-orbital, palmar, scapular and a number of pupillary re¬ 
flexes have been described. Some of these are awaiting cor¬ 
roboration as to their existence and elicitation, while the 
final value of others is still to be determined. By far the most 
important work in this direction, however, has been the cor¬ 
roboration of the statement made by its discoverer that the 
big toe phenomenon (the so-called Babinski reflex) is a semi- 
ological indication of no less importance than the knee-jerk 
or the ankle-jerk, and that when it is present in typical or 
genuine fashion, that is, a slow dorsi-flexion of the great toe, 
depending upon vermicular contraction of the muscles, it is 
absolutely pathognomic of degeneration in the cross pyrami¬ 
dal tracts. The existence of the phenomenon in children be¬ 
fore they have learned to walk has been of aid in putting in¬ 
terpretation of the physiological basis of the reflexes and in 
determining the function of the pyramidal tract, which latter 
point is still awaiting a final and satisfactory conclusion. 

Of some practical, but of much more theoretical import¬ 
ance, is the “tibial phenomenon” to which attention has again 
been called by Striimpell 9 , he having described it first 
a number of years ago. It consists of dorsi-flexion of the 
foot, occurring involuntarily and beyond the patient’s control 
when the thigh of a hemiplegic limb is flexed upon the abdo¬ 
men. When the normal thigh is flexed upon the abdomen, 
the foot of that side falls into plantar flexion, and continues to 
droop as the thigh is flexed. In a hemiplegic extremity, or 
in a leg motorily incapacitated by lesion of a pyramidal 
tract, the reverse of this takes place. Striimpell points out that 
the area of the pyramidal tracts in the lower dorsal and lumbar 
region is not commensurate with the immense amount of peri¬ 
pheral neuraxon matter which goes to these extremities, and in¬ 
fers that the subject of the distribution of the central motor 
neurones in the cord may be a fruitful subject for study. 

An important contribution to the topography of the spin¬ 
al cord and the oblongata is that of Thiele and Horsley 10 , who 
trace the degenerations in the central nervous system in a 
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case of fracture dislocation of the spine. They conclude that 
the fibers of the direct cerebellar tract terminate mostly in the 
superior vermis; that Gowers’ tract is, as Mott has shown, 
a complex of several systems, spino-cerebellar, spino-quadri- 
geminal, and spino-thalamic. Other questions of importance 
relative to the fasciculus spino-quadrigeminalis and the fasci¬ 
culus spino-thalamicus, whose solution has been facilitated by 
this work can here only be hinted at. 

In the domain of pathology comparatively little work of 
any great importance has been done. One of our own mem¬ 
bers 11 has published in Brain certain changes in the central 
nervous system which it is maintained constitute parenchy¬ 
matous systemic degeneration. The change is that of axonal 
reaction in the cells of Betz and decay of the myelin sheath of 
some of the corresponding sensory fibers. These cases clin¬ 
ically do not permit of classification; but the alteration has 
been found to occur in peculiar forms or end stages of de¬ 
pressive disorders, near or after the climacteric, alcoholic, 
senile and phthisical idiocy, and perhaps also general par¬ 
alysis. I am pleased to note that Dr. Meyer will demonstrate 
some specimens of this condition at this meeting. 

It has been quite generally believed that many or all ner¬ 
vous diseases now classified as functional will eventually re¬ 
solve themselves into conditions that are discernible to me¬ 
chanical and chemical technic. Although this will never be 
realized there can be no question that many of the diseases 
which are now classified as functional or dynamic and the re¬ 
sult of intoxications or infections, will eventually be so in¬ 
terpreted. Gastric tetany is a condition which is theoretical¬ 
ly supposed to be the result of the activity of a toxin generat¬ 
ed in the stomach upon the peripheral neuro-muscular appar¬ 
atus, and Rossolimo 12 has recently found in a case of gastric 
tetany changes in muscles and nerves characteristic of 
mild inflammation. The inference is that in the milder cases 
an autointoxication results which is comparatively transient, 
but in the severer cases extensive lesions which are pro¬ 
tracted in their duration may be the result. 

From the time of the publication of the researches of 
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Achalme 13 , Riva 14 , Apert and Triboulet 15 , Poynton and 
Paine 10 , showing that rheumatism is an infectious disease de¬ 
pending upon a specific organism, those who believe in the 
close relationship between chorea and rheumatism have been 
on the lookout for material that would show the existence in 
acute chorea of organisms similar to those described by the 
investigators mentioned above. Preobajensky 17 has recent¬ 
ly published a case in which there was found at the autop¬ 
sy the lesions of hemorrhagic lepto- and pachymeningitis and 
acute infectious cerebritis all of streptococcus origin. Cul¬ 
tures of streptococci were obtained from the blood and from 
the brain. The writer remarks that the necessity of differen¬ 
tiating the different forms of infectious chorea exists in or¬ 
der that a rational therapy may be applied. In such a case it 
would have been an antistreptococcus serum. But we will 
have to make long strides in hematology before such differ¬ 
entiation can be made. 

The pathological anatomy of general paresis is by no 
means so thoroughly understood as it is commonly believed 
to be. Some important studies recently made in this disease 
are those of Shaffer 18 , of Budapest, and Storch 19 , of Breslau. 
The former has shown that the disease has an elective affinity 
for Flechsig’s association centers, that is the frontal, parietal, 
post-central, insular, the second and third temporal gyri, and 
the gyrus fornicatus. He concludes that his findings support 
Flechsig’s theories, and that the cortical degeneration of pa¬ 
resis is not an irregular diffuse process, but a regular lo¬ 
calized elective or selective affection of the cortex. This is 
in the main corroborative of Storch, who has shown that in 
atypical cases of general paresis those portions of the brain 
were affected whose functional allotment is such that disease 
of them would be presupposed from a consideration of the 
principal symptoms. 

A highly suggestive and intrinsically valuable contribu¬ 
tion is by Mott and Halliburton 20 on the chemistry of nerve 
degeneration, in which it is shown that excess of choline, a 
product of the decomposition of lecithin, occurs in many nerv¬ 
ous diseases, whose morbid anatomy consists in degenera- 
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tion of the nerve substance, such as general paresis and var¬ 
ious diseases of the central and peripheral nervous systems. 

A disease whose occurrence and causation is quite as 
mysterious as it was when first described, and the secret of 
whose existence is wholly concealed, is that known as family 
periodic paralysis. It is generally supposed by those who 
have worked at the subject that the disease is due to some 
form of toxemia. Westphal suggested this idea, and Gold- 
flam elaborated it, and although different observers have 
suggested that the toxin acts upon different parts of the 
nervous system, they are all agreed upon the probability that the 
disease is due to a toxin. Unfortunately no light is thrown upon 
this subject by the most recent communication (Singer 21 ). 
From a study of the electrical reactions in a patient with this 
disease, Oddo and Darcourt 22 conclude that the seat of the 
affection is the muscles, and they consider the disease a varie¬ 
ty of myopathy, essentially functional in character. 

Asthenic bulbar paralysis is another disease in which a 
toxic substance generated within the system is supposed to 
be the exciting cause of the attack. Although this subject 
has received a great deal of attention during the past year, 
and a few cases have been carefully studied post-mortem, 
nothing has so far been found that tends to strengthen this 
theory, or to substantiate the existence of any such poison. Of 
considerable interest, however, is the existence in the cases 
published by Laquer 23 and Goldflam 24 of malignant disease 
of the thymus in the case of Laquer, and of the lung in the 
case of Goldflam. In both instances there were changes in 
the muscles which were considered to be metastatic from the 
tumor. That such findings must be looked upon as coinci¬ 
dent and not at all to do with the real pathogeny of the dis¬ 
ease seems to me incontrovertible. The number of recoveries 
from this disease is by no means small, which would alone 
negative such an idea. I have had personally under observa¬ 
tion during the past eight years a patient who has been free 
from any symptoms for more than three years. 

It has always been a matter of great doubt with American 
neurologists that syphilitic polyneuritis exists. Cestan 25 has 
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recorded three cases which he believes establish the occurrence 
of this condition. Taken in conjunction with what has already 
been written on this subject by other European writers, it seems 
to be incumbent upon us to examine into the subject a little 
more closely. 

Ferrier and Turner 26 have shown the relatively small func¬ 
tional value of the quadrigeminal bodies in man and in mon¬ 
keys. Destruction of them causes only transitory symptoms. 
This is in entire harmony with the present trend of experi¬ 
mental physiology. 

The hypophysis cerebri has been the field of much ex¬ 
perimental work during the past fifteen years, and especially 
since its supposed relationship to the development of acrome¬ 
galy. The conclusions of the different investigators up to the 
present time have seemed to be quite irreconcilable. During 
the past year a number of monographs and essays have been 
published by men whose reputation for reliable investigation 
has been already established. Casselli 27 states that complete 
abolition of the hypophysis produces in the first place a slow¬ 
ing of the respiration, an acceleration of the pulse, diminution 
of the psychical function, hypertonia of the muscles, convul¬ 
sions, progressive cachexia, coma and death. In many re¬ 
spects the symptoms following extirpation of the hypophysis 
are similar to those of diabetes. The author concludes that 
this organ is necessary to the human economy, and that it 
has a specific internal secretion, a modification of which 
brings about grave alterations in metabolism. 

The statements of Casselli are corroborated in great de¬ 
tail by v. Cyon 28 , who, by the way, seems convinced of the 
etiological relationship between disturbance of the hypophy¬ 
sis and acromegaly. In contradiction to these investigators 
is the work of Lomonaco and Van Rymberk 29 , who make not 
only a most critical review of the literature, but add the re¬ 
sults of their own experiments. They conclude that the 
hypophysis is a rudimentary organ without general or special 
functional significance. They maintain that the symptoms 
which have been described as following extirpation of the 
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gland are due either to injury to structures adjacent to the 
pituitary, or the result of shock or infection. 

Friedmann and Mass 30 , who performed the operation of 
extirpation of the hypophysis in 18 cats, reached practically 
the same conclusion. The status of the function of the pit¬ 
uitary gland may, therefore, be said not to have materially 
changed during the past year. 

The morbid anatomy of exophthalmic goiter remains as 
obscure as ever, although no end of research work and ana¬ 
tomical investigation is being done to solve the problem. 
Recently Kedzior and Zanietowski 31 have published a prelim¬ 
inary communication which sets forth some findings in a case 
of this disease of four years’ duration. Death was due to an 
intercurrent attack of croupous pneumonia. In the nervous 
system the following changes were found: Fresh and ancient 
hemorrhages throughout the entire oblongata especially in 
the vicinity of the left olive, with distension of the blood ves¬ 
sels. The left restiform body was much smaller than the 
right. On microscopic examination the degeneration of this 
restiform body was evidenced by its waxy appearance in con¬ 
tradistinction with the deep red of its fellow of the opposite 
side. The authors incline to the belief that this change may 
be taken as the basis of the disease in this instance, though 
in just what way it caused the symptoms does not seem clear. 
The recoverability of exophthalmic goiter is the best 
argument that no such change as that described by these 
writers is responsible for more than its accidental occurrence. 
The hyperplasia of the thymus which was found by these writ¬ 
ers has also been remarked by a number of others, including 
Dinkier 32 . 

The findings in the central nervous system of disease of 
many years’ standing, such as paralysis agitans, are not usually 
looked upon as being of any value whatsoever indicative of the 
morbid anatomy of the disease. It is generally recognized 
that they may more legitimately be the result of the paraly¬ 
sis agitans than the cause. Therefore, the contribution of ’ 
Walbaum 33 is of no service in interpreting the disease, a con¬ 
clusion arrived at by the author. 
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The occurrence of the optic neuritis in lesions of the spin¬ 
al cord has been studied by Taylor and Collier 84 , and their 
conclusions may be regarded as a real contribution to semi¬ 
ology, corroborating as they do the observations of our own 
distinguished and lamented members, Seguin and Eskridge. 

From an analysis of twelve cases, they conclude that 
optic neuritis of all degrees of severity may occur in connect¬ 
ion with tumor, compression, myelitis, or hemorrhage affect¬ 
ing in some degree the upper part of the spinal cord. 

The therapeutic value of electricity is a subject upon 
which neurologists differ quite as much in all probability as 
almost any subject that can easily be mentioned. The chief 
reason for this is that trustworthy data are not at hand to 
guide us in putting an estimate upon its value, and not all of 
us have the time and application to make such data for our¬ 
selves. What is needed is reliable experimental work such as 
that which gave electro-diagnostics a solid foundation. As 
an indication of work in the right direction I take this oppor¬ 
tunity of mentioning an article by Jellinek 35 in which the 
changes in the tissues, principally the nervous system, pro¬ 
duced by electricity, are set forth. 

We may count that year barren in therapeutic suggestion 
that does not witness a new cure for exophthalmic goiter, but 
whether the prognosis of the affection is materially altered 
thereby is doubtful. Abadie and Collon 30 give their results 
with the intrathvroid injection of iodoform and ether, one 
part of the former to five of the latter. One cubic centimeter 
of this solution is injected into the thyroid gland. The meth¬ 
od was introduced by Pitres, who claimed satisfactory results 
from it, and the investigators just quoted claim to have had 
equally gratifying experiences, claiming twelve cures out of 
twenty-four cases. It must, however, be said that the cure 
of a case of exophthalmic goiter has no particular signifi¬ 
cance. We must know what sort of a case it is, meaning 
thereby that some cases are cured by anything, while others 
withstand everything. 

It is a matter of disappointment that the Roentgen rays 
have not been of particular service to the neurologist in his 
struggle with disease, either in their diagnosis or their cure. 
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But recently it has been shown by one of our own members, 
Mills, in conjunction with Pfahler 37 , that it is possible that they 
may be of service in the recognition or corroborative recogni¬ 
tion of some tumors of the brain. 

Amongst the most important clinical contributions of the 
year is one from England. 

Dr. Henry Head 3S a few years ago while still a hospital in¬ 
terne instituted and carried out an investigation on the rela¬ 
tionship of disease of the internal organs to superficial pain 
radiating around the surface of the body, and the tenderness 
of its superficial covering, that put him at once into the first 
rank of neurologists and established his right to be heard at¬ 
tentively in any claim that he might put forth. In the Gul- 
stonian Lectures for 1901 he has attempted to show how far 
the intrusion of stimuli arising from disorder of the viscera 
upon the nervous system are accompanied by changes in con¬ 
sciousness; in other words, the changes in consciousness as¬ 
sociated with the reflected pains of visceral disease. His ex¬ 
planation of these changes in consciousness, that is, of hallu¬ 
cinations, moods, suspicions, and changes in memory and at¬ 
tention, is simple: Under normal circumstances visceral life 
takes place outside consciousness; the visceral field is pushed 
out of consciousness and its records remain only as latent dis¬ 
positions. A complete change takes place when the reflected 
pain of visceral organs comes into existence. They crowd 
into consciousness, usurping the central field of attention. It 
brings in its train all those images and dispositions which ex¬ 
ist normally at the fringe of, or entirely outside of, the field of 
consciousness. The barrier which the normal mind sets be¬ 
tween conscious life and that of the viscera is broken down. 
The importance that this study has in the interpretation of 
such diseases as hysteria, neurasthenia, and some other of the 
so-called functional nervous diseases, as well as the relation¬ 
ship which exists between diseases of the viscera and certain 
mental disorders, including hypochondria, is so great that the 
subject should be pursued by every neurologist to whom the 
opportunity is offered. 

From this brief and cursory reference to some of the 
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most important contributions of the year it is seen that 
there has been more than usual activity in the realm of neu¬ 
rology, and although no contribution that can be regarded 
as epoch-making has been made during that time, the charge 
that neurologists have become sterile and their fields of labor 
have gone to seed can scarcely be maintained. Questions of 
the vastest import in every department of neurology are awaiting 
solution, and the stimulus which one receives from meetings 
such as this furnish the impulse and renews the strength 
whereby we are enabled to lift fold by fold the veil from be¬ 
fore the face of Isis, in whose lineaments we may then 
discover an expression of those revelations of the Book of 
Wisdom which we are able barely to guess at today. 

Before declaring this meeting open for the transaction of 
scientific business I wish to thank you for the honor that you 
have conferred upon me in placing me in the Chair, and to 
bespeak your aid and cooperation in making this meeting as 
successful as it bids fair to be. 
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